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WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON: ST. PBXBRSBUEO: PARIS : WASHINGTON. 



London, December, 1905. 

Me. Balfoub, as I write, is placing his resignation in the hands 
of the King. The climax, therefore, so much overdue, has come 
at last; and the manner of its coming, like almost every other de- 
velopment of the Balfourian tactics, has been surprising only in 
its insipidity. A lamer departure from office no man ever made; 
the Government ship sinks — in dock. I propose to review very 
briefly the incidents and motives that have combined to produce 
this singularly uninspiring result. 

In the middle of November the National Union of Conservative 
and Constitutional Associations held its annual conference at New- 
castle. These Associations are the local clubs and organizations 
of the Conservative Party throughout England and Wales. It 
is in only a limited sense that the yearly Conference can be said 
to speak for the whole Conservative Party. Scotland sends no 
delegates, neither does Ireland; and there are, I believe, scores of 
Conservative Associations in England that have not joined the 
National Union. Besides, the Conference has acquired practically 
none of the power and authority of an American Convention. Its 
proceedings are purely deliberative. It may pass, but it cannot 
enforce, resolutions. The Party leaders have never regarded it as 
more than a consultative body. The fact, therefore, that the 
Convention has voted in favor of a certain policy does not imply 
that that policy will find a place on the official Party programme. 

Nevertheless, so great a body of Conservatives from all parts 
of the country, representing all that is most loyal and influential 
in their respective localities, cannot meet without exercising an 
authority that may be none the less effective for being informal 
and indirect. Some of the twelve hundred delegates were the paid. 
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agents and secretaries of local Conservative associations, but the 
majority of them, as is always the case in England on such occa- 
sions, were men of substance and leading in their neighborhoods 
and strongly attached by sentiment and conviction, but by no 
mercenary tie, to the Conservative cause. All of them were in 
the closest and most constant touch with local opinion, and their 
speeches and actions might therefore be rightly taken as reflect- 
ing the views of the rank and file. I was told by one who was 
present that ninety-nine out of every hundred delegates were over- 
whelmingly in favor of Mr. Chamberlain and Protection, and 
that, had Mr. Balfour gone half-way to meet them, he would have 
been greeted with an enthusiasm that might in a moment have 
transformed the Party fortunes. The proceedings of the Con- 
ference justified both statements. All the resolutions adopted were 
in favor of a forward fiscal policy embracing the taxation of food 
and Colonial preference. A resolution, claiming that there was 
no difference between Mr. Balfour's policy and Mr. Chamberlain's, 
was withdrawn ; and an amendment, " cordially supporting " Mr. 
Balfour's scheme of Eetaliation, found a seconder with the great- 
est difficulty and was ultimately rejected by 1,197 votes to 3. On 
the same evening Mr. Balfour addressed a mass-meeting of the 
delegates. So long as it was thought that he might yet toe the 
Chamberlain mark, the applause was continuous and encouraging. 
Directly it was seen that he had no intention of advancing beyond 
his chosen ground, murmurs began to be heard, listlessness suc- 
ceeded, and the Prime Minister ended his speech utterly out of 
sympathy with the great majority of his audience. His appeal 
to them was to concentrate on that part of fiscal reform on which 
they were all agreed — his own policy, namely, of Eetaliation. 

Mr. Balfour's appeal was answered on November 21st by Mr. 
Chamberlain at Bristol and answered only to be disowned. " You 
must not," said Mr. Chamberlain in the course of one of the most 
vigorous and " forcing " speeches that even he has ever delivered, 
" you must not ask the majority, be it nine^-tenths, or, as I think, 
ninety-nine hundredths, to sacrifice their convictions to the preju- 
dices of the minority. No army was ever led successfully to 
battle on the principle that the lamest man should govern the 
march of the army. I say you must not go into the battle which 
is impending with blunted swords, merely in order to satisfy the 
scruples of those who do not wish to fight at all." Mr. Balfour 
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at Newcastle declined to advance; Mr. Chamberlain at Bristol 
declined to retreat. The result was an internal deadlock which 
could only be broken by Mr. Balfour's resignation or by dissolu- 
tion. Two days after Mr. Chamberlain's speech, " The Times " 
and "The Daily Telegraph" published articles which had been 
plainly inspired by either Mr. Balfour or his private secretary. 
The gist of them was that after the line Mr. Chamberlain had 
taken at Bristol the Premier had no option but to " reconsider his 
position." There was no difference of opinion between the two 
statesmen on the main issue. Both had broken with Free Trade 
and were bent upon bringing the edifice of Cobdenism to the 
ground. They differed merely as to the structure that was to be 
erected on the ruins of the old system. 

For two or three days, then, we found ourselves in the midst 
of a Ministerial " crisis." Mr. Balfour, whom no by-elections had 
had power to move, who calmly disregarded a defeat in the House 
of Commons, and who had ignored or baffled the almost torrential 
impatience of the country to have the fiscal question brought to a 
vote, was now, it appeared, going to resign because Mr. Chamber- 
lain's idea of the basis of party unity was not his. The country 
thought the reason singularly inadequate. The "man in the 
street " said plainly and emphatically that, if the confusion in the 
Unionist ranks was so great that Mr. Balfour, with a majority 
of seventy, felt himself unable to carry on the King's Government, 
the proper course for him to take was to wait until the Christ- 
mas holidays were over and the new registers came into force with 
the new year, and then dissolve Parliament. But Mr. Balfour 
reasoned differently. He argued that resignation would be sounder 
tactics than dissolution. If he resigned, the King would send for 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and commission him to carry on 
the Government. Sir Henry would have to form a Cabinet; the 
process might reveal divisions among the Liberals as serious as 
those that existed among the Unionists; in any case, the transfer 
of offices would to some extent rob the Liberals of the initiative 
of attack, and put ihem in some degree upon the defensive; at- 
tention would be so concentrated on the policy and personnel of the 
new Liberal Ministry that the record and the feuds of the Union- 
ist administration might for the moment be partially forgotten. 
If Mr. Balfour did actually reason in some such way as this, hi3 
argument was immensely and unexpectedly reinforced by an inci- 
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dent that temporarily obscured even the timid chaos of the Union- 
ist Ministry. 

On November 25th, Lord Eosebery delivered a speech at Bod- 
min in Cornwall, in which he referred to the following statement 
made by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman a night or two earlier 
at Stirling : 

"If I were asked for advice — which is not likely, perhaps — by an 
ardent Irish Nationalist, I would say, 'Your desire ia, as mine is, to 
see the effective management of Irish affairs in the hands of a representa- 
tive Irish authority. If I were you, I would take it in any way I could 
get it. And, if an instalment of representative control was offered to 
you or any administrative improvement, I would advise you thankfully 
to accept it, provided it was consistent with, and led up to, your larger 
policy.' I think that would be good advice." 

Personally, I took that statement to mean that Sir Henry's Irish 
policy would be that of taking one step at a time; that there would 
be no heroic legislation, no attempt to resurrect either the Home 
Bule Bill of 1886 or its successor of 1893; and that he desired 
to win the support of the Nationalists to a programme of gradual 
administrative reform and progressively widening liberties. That 
this interpretation was the right one, I have no manner of doubt. 
Nobody who has seen anything of the leaders of English Liberal- 
ism during the past few years can doubt that the ambition to 
settle the Irish problem at a single comprehensive stroke has been 
effectually cured. Nobody, again, can doubt that the grant of 
local self-government, the Land Purchase Act of 1903, Sir Horace 
Plunketf s movement of agricultural cooperation, and Lord Dun- 
raven's agitation for an Irish Financial Council to control all 
purely Irish expenditure and for the setting up in Dublin of a 
statutory body to deal with the whole range of Private Bill legisla- 
tion for Ireland — have altered, and indeed transformed, many, if 
not most, of the aspects of the Irish questions. Under these 
circumstances, the almost unanimous opinion of Liberals has been, 
for some years past, that another Home Bule Bill was an im- 
possibility, and that the problems of Irish reform could hencefor- 
ward be dealt with only in piecemeal fashion. Practically every- 
body took Sir Henry's statement to mean this and nothing else. 

Lord Eosebery, however, detected in it a portentous significance. 
He declared that " the responsible leader of the Liberal Party has 
hoisted once moTe, in its most pronounced form, the flag of Irish 
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Eome Eule." That policy Lord Kosebery opposed on three 
grounds: (1) "because of high constitutional objections founded 
on the recent experience of foreign European countries"; (2) 
" because of my belief as to what will really conduce to the wel- 
fare of the Irish people itself "; and (3) " mainly for this reason, 
that it impairs the unity of the Free-Trade Party, and indefinitely 
postpones those tasks of social and educational reform on which 
the country has set its heart." Then came a smashing and defini- 
tive declaration : " I will refer no more to this subject except to 
say emphatically, explicitly and once for all, that I cannot serve 
under that banner." The effect of this declaration was two- 
fold. In the first place it probably helped to convince Mr. Balfour 
that there was more to be gained by resignation than by dissolu- 
tion. In the second place it made it impossible for Lord Eose- 
bery to accept office in the new Liberal Ministry. But on Ireland 
and on the Irish policy of the Liberals it has had and will have no 
effect at all. That is undoubtedly the exact state of the case. 
The Liberals will take up the work of Irish reform where Mr. 
Wyndham was forced to drop it, and they will take it up, I venture 
to predict, in a way that will alienate neither Lord Eosebery nor 
the Irish Nationalists. The country has absolutely refused to 
be taken in by the Home Eule bogie. The election will be fought 
wholly on the fiscal question. 

When it was known that Mr. Balfour had determined to resign 
instead of dissolving Parliament, discussion arose as to whether 
the Liberals should or should not assume office. The discussion 
on both sides was governed by purely tactical considerations. The 
opinion of the country was that Mr. Balfour ought to carry on till 
January and then dissolve, and that the Liberals would be 
thoroughly justified in declining to form a Government and in 
leaving Mr. Balfour with no option but to remain in office. But 
it was felt by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that the confusion 
of the Unionists could not be better advertised than by this public 
confession that even with a majority of seventy they felt unable 
to carry on the Government for a few weeks longer; that the unity 
of the Liberals could not be more effectually proved than by the 
rapid formation of a new Ministry and by their readiness to face 
all the responsibilities of the situation ; and that, after clamoring 
for a General Election for two and a half years, Liberals were 
bound to take every opportunity to bring one about. My own 
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opinion is that the country as a whole is profoundly uninterested 
in Parliamentary tactics of this sort. What the average practical 
man wants and long has wanted is a chance to express his opinions 
on the fiscal issue, and this chance is at length at hand. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will not have formed his 
Cabinet by the time this communication leaves my hands. I can- 
not, therefore, discuss its personnel. But it is safe to say it will be 
a strong Cabinet, with plenty of new blood in it. It is also safe to 
say that the General Election will take place in January and will 
result in a sweeping Liberal victory. It is possible that the com- 
bined forces of the Liberals, the Nationalists and the Labor men 
will have a majority of nearly 150 over the Unionists. But a large 
majority is not, necessarily, a secure and homogeneous majority. 
The Liberal Party, like all parties of progress, is peculiarly the 
prey of centrifugal forces. It never has had, and it never will 
have, the solidarity, the discipline and the cohesion of the Con- 
servatives. It is a party of sections, a collection (rather than an 
amalgamation) of enthusiastic and determined interests, each one 
of which endeavors to tow the Party in its wake. That is a form 
of peril to which the next Liberal Government will, I imagine, 
be peculiarly exposed. It is twenty years since the Liberals were 
in power as well as in office. There is much for them to do, and 
they are anxious to do it. The greatest service they can render 
the country will be to keep in office. By keeping in office they 
keep the Protectionists out of it. But no Government can exist 
by pursuing a merely negative policy. It is when they set to work 
on a positive and constructive programme that the Liberals will 
be really tested. The Welsh faction will clamor for Disestablish- 
ment; the Nonconformists for a revision of the Education Act; 
the Nationalists for Home Eule; the Temperance men for an 
amendment of the Licensing Act; the Eadicals for an attack on 
the House of Lords; the Labor men for a new Trades-Union Bill 
and for the State provision of work for the unemployed; some for 
the abolition of Chinese labor in the Transvaal; and others for a 
diminution of the Service estimates. Great firmness on the part 
of the leaders will be necessary if the new Government is not to 
fulfil Mr. Chamberlain's prediction and be "hissed off the stage 
in a few months." Twenty years of Unionist administration have 
come to an end. With judgment, courage and self-restraint, 
twenty years of Liberal administration should be about to begin. 
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St. Petersburg, December, 1905. 

The Eussian revolution is the resultant of Wo sets of forces, 
the one common to all national upheavals, and the other peculiar 
to the great Slav people. The more sensational aspects of the 
movement, its suddenness, its universality, the fanaticism of its 
apostles, may be traced to causes which are also operative in other 
nations, whereas its less striking phenomena are characteristic of 
the race. It would thus seem as though the spontaneous manifes- 
tations of a homogeneous and historic people were usually shaped 
by its racial qualities, seldom by contemporaneous events. Proba- 
bly the average observer was most forcibly struck by the sudden- 
ness with which in far-distant Sarmatia, a peaceful reform move- 
ment culminated in a sweeping revolution; but the close student 
of Eussian affairs knew that many years ago, the ground had 
been prepared, the seed sown, and that for some time past the 
fruit had been quickly ripening. The creation of an industrial 
population cut off from the land, the spread of general and tech- 
nical instruction, the propagation of rationalistic sects, the grow- 
ing misery of the peasants, the utter incapacity of the ruling 
classes, were among the remote causes of the unexpected upheaval. 
The total defeat of the army and navy was the proximate cause. 
To understand the working of these forces on the Slav tempera- 
ment was to foresee their effect, at least in outline. 

Now, the Slavs in general and the Eussians in particular are 
idealists; they are readily capable of sacrificing personal and, 
still more, national interests to moral pursuits or intellectual 
aims. On the other hand, they are deficient in the capacity for 
hero-worship with which less sentimental peoples are gifted. To 
their faculty of repressing self corresponds a taste for criticising 
others, the correlate of self-effacement being the forced absorption 
of individualism in the mass. That would seem to be a truly 
Eussian trait, the community being the all, and the individual 
merely an integral part of the whole. Hence, the fewer command- 
ing persons there are in the Government the better, and the less 
often they come forward the more smoothly things move. Again, 
few peoples are more liable to illusions than the Eussians, and 
this not only in virtue of ignorance which among the masses is su- 
perlatively crass, but also by reason of an inborn disposition, 
which may be termed invincible. Thus, from outward and fitful 
changes, they expect inward and lasting results; they look for the 
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working of form upon essence, for the influence of shadow upon 
substance. Those are a few predominant traits of the Eussian 
character. And the customs of his family, the superstitions of his 
church, the abnormities of his administration and the history of 
his nation abound in illustrations of these racial qualities. To 
convince ourselves of this, we have only to glance at the odd con- 
trasts between the squalid poverty of the peasants and their ruin- 
ous hospitality; between the corrupt clergy and the pious congre- 
gation; between hunger for land and communism; between a cruel 
exacting administration and a submissive people. 

These racial traits help explain the Eussian revolution. 

A twelvemonth ago, hardly anybody believed it was coming. 
A millennium, they remarked, is just as likely. When I an- 
nounced that it had already begun, people smiled, and set them- 
selves to prove that in the Tsardom of to-day an upheaval is 
absolutely impossible, were it only because the army is arrayed 
on the side of the Autocrat. It was seemingly an unanswer- 
able argument; but the nation answered it satisfactorily in the 
last days of October, while Witte" and the Tsar were, so to say, 
wrestling like Jacob and the angel. What happened was this: 
The spirit of self-sacrifice prompted the Eussian people to cease 
from all business whatever, and to say, " The Empire, and we who 
bear the burden of it, shall perish if the Augean stables of the 
administration are not cleansed. Fiat justitia ruat imperium." 
And thereupon everything stood still, as by the waving of a sor- 
cerer's wand. Trades, professions, callings, skilled and unskilled 
labor — all things were stagnant. Everybody suffered in conse- 
quence ; yet nobody complained. Employers cheerfully paid their 
men for doing nothing, while some firms gave their employees 
not only the usual wages, but food over and above. People dis- 
pensed with electric light, elevators, telephones, newspapers, rail- 
way travelling, milk, water, fuel, medical advice and physic. 

And yet ... . hunger is strong: and hunger might, nay must, 
have prevailed, giving victory to the Autocracy if the Tsar would 
but wait. It was only a question of a few days. But the mon- 
arch resembled his people: he set the public weal above his per- 
sonal and dynastic interests, and yielded gracefully. Or, at any 
rate, he declared that he did so, and that act, were it but a 
tribute paid to the nation's characteristic, bears out the view un- 
folded above. The Autocracy, had it been stern, unbending, 
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enterprising, would have won a victory — true, only for a time 
— but it would have dammed the revolutionary current for the 
moment. And that, after all, was the problem. The other task 
of prolonging absolutism^ f or another ten or fifteen years had 
ceased to be soluble after the defeats at Mukden and Tsushima. 

Thus the Tsardom succumbed to an anonymous movement. 
For there was not a single leader anywhere, nor even a prominent 
personage who acted any great part with the exception of Witte, 
and he represented the nation. It was a community advancing 
against its political head, and self-effacement was the maxim 
acted upon by both adversaries, but never formulated. Nowhe,:e 
was there a great organizer, an eloquent orator, a brilliant leader. 
Nay, there was not even a permanent president of any of the asso- 
ciations which, in rapid succession, became the sources of power. 
It was all hive work, the units of the community laboring by in- 
stinct, without guidance yet unerringly. 

Indeed, in anonymity lies the strength of the Eussian revolu- 
tion. In religion image-worshippers the Eussians are icono- 
clasts in politics. A leader — nay, half a dozen leaders — had any 
appeared, would have been used up and discrowned since the out- 
set of the revolution. But there is another reason why the per- 
sonal element has been avoided. A demagogue would have gath- 
ered all his followers around him, and the nation would then 
have seen how very few are those who play the part of leaven to 
one hundred and forty millions. And this amazing revelation 
might have changed the attitude of the autocratic party, and in- 
spired them with dash and daring. For there are only some 
3,000 Social Democrats in St. Petersburg all told, and about 
1,000 Social Eevolutionists. A mere handful! Yet it is they 
who have been impersonally commanding the whole nation. 
Orders and programmes issued in the name of a committee, a 
board, a party, a group, are more readily accepted and executed 
than those drawn up by a fourth-rate demagogue, whose educa- 
tion, owing to political difficulties, has been sadly neglected. 

But are there then no natural leaders of men among Eussians? 
If there be any, the conditions for their success are inauspicious. 
Personally, I know one candidate. Enjoying the reputation of a 
writer, he recently won new laurels as a speaker, and now possesses 
the confidence of many as a leader. Whether he is imbued with 
any of the qualities needed as a chieftain of the masses during 
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periods of storm and stress is doubtful to me: to the thinking 
of his friends, he possesses them all. However this may be, it 
is curious to watch the veering gait, the groping movements, of 
this would-be guide of men. He does not go before his followers, 
or even his party, and lead the way : he first watches the tendency 
of this section and that, compares the demands of the right group 
and the left, weighs the personal prejudices of the fractions which 
bid fair to become the vanguard of the movement to-morrow, and 
then he enounces a tenet or utters advice which is as nearly as 
possible the resultant of all these forces. Such a man, were he to 
attempt to play Moses to the Kussian people, would be swept away 
in a week. 

This " leader," then, is manifestly led, but so is his party, so 
are all the moderate parties. In private, these men advance rea- 
sonable opinions and condemn the extravagant notions of danger- 
ous day-dreamers: but in the glare of the footlights, they will 
advocate the doctrines which they loathe and sneer at advice which 
they recently volunteered. A politician whom I know personally 
called upon a member of the Cabinet lately, and asked him to 
show " firmness " to the peasants, administer justice to the land- 
owners and to punish certain institutions and illegal associa- 
tions. " But you yourself signed a petition to me ten days ago 
in which the things you now say were contradicted; you assured 
me then that. . . ." " Ah yes, I remember. Of course. Well, 
never believe what is set forward in a petition that I sign. For 
it is not my doing; it is not the handiwork even of the majority. 
It is drawn up by two or three. One man makes a radical pro- 
posal and looks sharply at the others, speaking boldly and ges- 
ticulating vigorously. Another seconds the motion and assumes 
that nobody will oppose it. The assumption acts like a hypnotic 
suggestion, and the proposal is accepted. 

It was thus that in Tomsk the crowd of the Black Hundred 
was hypnotized and set to burn a thousand men, women, children 
in the railway building and torture many of the wretched vic- 
tims. It is thus that the peasants are being hypnotized who 
pillage the landlord's granaries, gut his house, drive off or kill 
his cattle, cut down his timber, remove his landmarks, seize his 
land, tear up his books and burn down every house and outhouse 
that he possesses. It is thus, too, that the working-men are being 
inspired against their better judgment to cease work, to smash 
vol. olxxxii. — 590. 10 
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machinery and dry up the sources of their own livelihood. " One 
good result we certainly achieved," said the council of the 
working-men's delegates in its decree terminating the second 
strike, which had just proved a failure : " We dealt a terrible blow 
to the finances of the Eussian Empire." In other words, they 
inflicted a serious injury on themselves. For it is by the working- 
man and the peasant, the caryatides who sustain the whole weight 
of the Empire, that the blow will be felt first, last and most 
painfully. But the operative has been told, as the peasant has 
been told, to rise against the " have-alls," and they obey joyfully, 
without calculating results. 

A few illustrations will bring the matter home to the American 
reader. In Odessa, during the days of blood and fire, a frail, 
shrivelled, squalid Jew is seen shuffling along looking affright- 
edly and circumspectly around him as he goes. The street is de- 
serted; houses are still smoking, corpses are lying unburied on 
steps and cobbles, the clatter of the hoofs of Cossacks' horses is 
heard from afar. All at once, a brawny, ruffianly-looking man 
comes striding down the street in the direction opposite to that 
from which the Jew is coming. In his hand he carries a bludgeon. 
His look is haggard; his eyes are bloodshot; his garments torn 
and blood-stained. There can be no doubt, he is one of the Jew- 
killers, a man of the Black Hundred, and his errand is destruc- 
tion. The heart of the feeble Hebrew flutters at the sight. Death 
is nigh, for he cannot run; they are but a few yards apart and 
help there is none. But perhaps there may be hope yet? He 
falls upon his knees, strikes the cobblestone with his forehead 
in front of the heavy boots of the hooligan, and speaks : " Bene- 
factor, Father, accept my money. Here is all I have, but for the 
sake of the God we both worship, spare my life. I have children 
and you a . . . ." "I don't want your purse ; keep it." The voice 
was gruff, but strangely tearful. It was pitched in the key of 
repentance with a transitional passage to despair: the eyes were 
remorseful and sad. " I don't want your life, either. My God, 
my God ! I am a murderer. Cain was not worse than I am. I 
have killed three children, Jewish children. Will God ever for- 
give me? Pray for me, brother. Something came over me and 
darkened my mind. I saw red. I did not see the sin. My God, 
be merciful !" That massacreur was a true Russian. 

Here is another case. The soldiers of the Brest regiment in 
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Sebastopol are told to mutiny. They do not know why, nor from 
whom they have received this strange command. It is anonymous. 
Some marines and operatives merely shout the order, and it is 
obeyed unhesitatingly. The whole regiment is up in revolt. Next 
day the commander, Dumbadze, talks to his men, addressing his 
words to their consciences. A flashlight shows them what they 
have done and, becoming contrite, they are ready to go through 
fire and water to show their devotion to the Tsar. Two days later, 
the commander is about to fire upon the marines with whom 
his men had made common cause, but he first utters a few words 
to his soldiers: "Men, you stained the reputation of the regi- 
ment by failing in your duty to the Tsar. His Majesty, who took 
pride in your loyalty, was greatly grieved at the news of your 
defection. It is true you returned to your duty, but the memory 
of your insubordination is fresh. It is not, however, indelible. 
If your repentance is sincere, prove it. In yonder barracks are 
enemies of the Tsar. His Majesty orders you to bring them to a 
sense of their duty. Occupy those barracks by force, and you will 
have washed away forever the blot upon your regimental 
scutcheon. Forward." The men cheered, obeyed orders prompt- 
. ly, opened fire upon the barracks, which they took and occupied, 
forcing two thousand men with ten quick-firing guns to surrender. 
Dumbadze forwarded a graphic account of the regiment's repent- 
ance to the Emperor, who despatched a telegram warmly thank- 
ing the soldiers, forgiving their former backsliding and ordering 
that the unpleasant episode be struck off the rolls of the regiment. 
The very marines who were thus killed, wounded or taken 
prisoners differed nowise from the soldiers of the Brest regiment. 
They, too, had been hypnotized, but there was no one to break 
the spell. They had been anonymously told to revolt, and they 
revolted. They turned their officers away, and instituted anarchy. 
Yet they still believed they were loyal to the Tsar ! And they con- 
tinued to discharge their daily duties as before. Thus the second 
day of the mutiny being the anniversary of the birthday of the 
Dowager Empress and a holiday, they celebrated it carefully and 
in the traditional way by church service, a Te-Deum and then a 
review. Several thousand of them paraded in public before a non- 
commissioned officer in honor of the mother of the Tsar, against 
whose officers and whose orders they had revolted! In truth, 
all that was needed was a genuine man to talk to their slumber- 
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ing consciences, or rather to take the scales from there eyes, and 
they too would have arisen and returned to their duties. For in 
all these cases the benighted masses are being hypnotized by a 
small group of revolutionists, who have assimilated a few Western 
ideas without any rounded beliefs or hopes, religious or philo- 
sophical — anarchy in politics and atheism in religion. But the 
masses believe in God, hope for a better life after this and often 
strive to make themselves worthy of it. Hence they are easily 
moved to sorrow for sin and to systematic effort at self -reform. 

Anarchy, ignorance, hypnotism, are some of the explanations 
of the present phases of the revolution, as well as of its origin. 
And they also point to the manner in which it may be effectively 
checked. In this case, " similia similibus curantur " would be a 
most dangerous maxim to act upon. And it will not be deliberately 
acted upon. Not deliberately, but perhaps instinctively, sponta- 
neously. The revolutionists, with their never-ending strikes, 
fierce agrarian disorders, antireligious and antipatriotic propa- 
ganda, have overshot the mark. Upon violent action, more violent 
reaction is following, and still worse may yet come. How it is 
arising, and what shapes it can assume, may be discerned from 
the following characteristic example. 

In the village of Malinovka, the peasants killed their priest. 
The motive was personal, and had nothing to do with irreligion, 
but the revolutionists fancied it was the beginning of agnosticism 
and resolved to develop it. They drove the cattle into the church, 
slaughtered oxen on the altars, defiled the holy images with blood, 
tore the hide from the carcass of one of the dead animals and 
garmented the image of the Virgin with it. Then one of the 
old villagers present made the sign of the cross devoutly, and 
split open the skull of the sacrilegious criminal. It was done de- 
liberately, piously, calmly. The other peasants followed his ex- 
ample and together they massacred over forty men. 

That is but one instance of the reaction. Others may be feared 
and then. . . . The police, which has gained a terrible notoriety 
for itself by organizing the blood-baths of Odessa, Kieff and other 
places, is not needed to institute this kind of lynch law. The 
popular impulse is spontaneous, strong and infectious. I know 
a case in which liberal landowners and enlightened peasants were 
ready to march together against the liberals of Moscow, and cut 
them to pieces, but were hindered by the authorities. In other 
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cases, they will not be stopped by anything short of force, and 
this the Government cannot employ everywhere simultaneously. 

The revolutionists have already severely damaged Bussia in- 
dustrially, commercially, financially. They are working hard to 
ruin her economically and will probably succeed. The Govern- 
ment cannot raise a foreign loan. Bondholders have been madly 
throwing their securities on the market; gold has been leaving 
the country by the million daily; taxes have not been gathered; 
corn has not been exported; manors and farmhouses have been 
burned down by the hundred; machinery and mills have been re- 
duced to ashes; the navy has been seduced from its allegiance; 
the army is being sj^stematically demoralized ; in a word, anarchy, 
in the fullest sense of the word, has suspended what order there 
was, and the nation is drifting towards ruin. The active part 
which the revolutionists have taken in bringing these things to 
pass would certainly not justify the awful vengeance which the 
Eussian people threatens to take upon them; but it would go far 
to explain it. 



Pabis, December, 1905. 

The real interest of French politics during the last few weeks 
lies, above all, in M. Eouvier's fight with the Socialist and Anti- 
militarist party. 

The reader, no doubt, remembers that throughout the Ministry 
of M. Waldeck-Eousseau, and especially that of M. Combes, the 
Socialists were all-powerful. M. Waldeck-Eousseau had thought 
it a clever move to take M. Millerand — who is a man of quite ex- 
ceptional abilities and who eventually proved to be a very moderate 
Socialist — into his cabinet. M. Millerand was the first Socialist 
who had the honor of receiving office, and this victory so con- 
ciliated his party that, for the first time since there were Socialists 
in Parliament, they consented to act with the majority, instead of 
sulking or clamoring by themselves. Their support caused the 
comparatively long duration of M. Waldeck-Eousseau's and M. 
Combes's cabinets, as all previous Premiers had been overthrown 
by a tacit agreement of the Socialists with the Anti-Eepublicans. 
On the day when M. Millerand took office, the Socialists on the 
one hand made up their minds to be content with the Eadical 
policy. They dropped for the time their characteristic reforms — 
such as the nationalization of the railways, banks, insurance-corn- 
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panies, etc. — and were satisfied with the war mercilessly waged 
throughout those six years against the Catholics, and with the 
constant reduction of military and naval expenditure. On the 
other hand, the Ministers took care never to offend these stern 
and fretful allies. Anticlericalism was rampant ; General Andr6 
disarmed much more than he armed the frontier, and M. Pelletan 
brought the improvement of the Navy to a standstill. Meanwhile, 
the tale-bearing system was organized and extended in the Army. 

For six years this policy was pursued, to the universal applause 
of Europe. There seemed to be more stability in Prance than at 
any previous period since the establishment of the Kepublic. The 
enemies of the constitution were expelled, one after the other; 
and our foreign situation, thanks to M. Delcasse's efforts, seemed 
better than it had ever been. It is a positive fact that, eighteen 
months ago, war appeared to be an absurd impossibility, and M. 
Jaures was no longer thought Utopian when advocating universal 
disarmament. The war in the Far East was an unexpected shock. 
Everybody felt that a spark from that fire might cause a tremen- 
dous conflagration. Yet a European war was still pronounced 
impossible, because too awful. Suddenly came the revelation of 
the delation system in the Army and of the confused state of 
things in the Navy. The Combes Cabinet fell with a crash, and 
serious anxiety spread at the notion that, if war broke out in 
Europe, we had lost all the advance which modern armies and 
fleets lose, like racers, in a few months' cessation of practice. One 
of the few ministers bequeathed by M. Combes to his successor 
was M. Berteaux, appointed in the place of General Andre. 

M. Berteaux is a Socialist of considerable fortune, and a stock- 
broker with a curious taste for and an unquestioned acquaintance 
with military questions. Being both a civilian of advanced 
views and an amateur soldier, he was looked upon as acceptable 
to the Socialists and not disagreeable to the Army. Facts came 
soon to prove that one cannot be at once an antimilitarist with 
the Socialists and a soldier at the War Office. 

M. Berteaux's first act was to burn all the dossiers sent in to his 
predecessor by hundreds of telltales. The second was to punish 
indifferently those who had been informing and those who com- 
plained aloud of having been informed on. The third was on the 
occasion of a strange outburst in the Chamber, when, a general 
amnesty having been proposed — affecting the two aforesaid eate- 
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gories of officers — and M. Lasies, an ex-captain in the Army, hav- 
ing protested against the impropriety of mixing up cowards with 
honorable men, M. Berteaux quitted the Ministerial bench in a 
rage at seeing that his colleagues apparently shared that view. 

Just at that moment, the Moroccan affair had seriously clouded 
the horizon, and the imminence of war had committed every man 
to the advocacy of the extreme consequences of the principles he 
professed. On the one hand, we saw the shameless antipatriotic 
campaign which I described in my last communication. On the 
other, it came home to all good Frenchmen that trifling with the 
national defence might be a crime. M. Eouvier took sides from 
the very first with the so-called Militarists. The Socialist friends 
of M. Berteaux screamed that the Premier was betraying the Be- 
public, as the Eight supported him; and the position of the 
Minister of War grew exceedingly awkward. 

During the Parliamentary recess, the danger of having to answer 
questions seeming remote, M. Berteaux took a few steps which, 
while calculated to please the Socialists, were very likely to bring 
him into difficulties. He engaged as private secretary an active 
Socialist, M. Maxence Eoldes, well-known as a bitter antimili- 
tarist; and, a strike at Longwy, a town near the German frontier, 
having made effective military interference' necessary, the Minister 
sent this extraordinary representative of the Army to inquire into 
the rights and wrongs of the affair. The police inspector at 
Longwy, not being aware that M. Maxence Eoldes's mission was 
semiofficial and knowing of him only as a popular agitator, 
shadowed him during all his stay at Longwy. Shortly thereafter, 
M. Berteaux in person repaired to Longwy, and actually took off 
his hat to a red flag carried by a procession of anarchists singing 
the Internationale. The commotion in all the moderate press was 
tremendous. When the Chamber met in the beginning of Novem- 
ber, the Minister found it difficult to reconcile his exceeding 
civility towards the enemies of the Army with his position as chief 
of the Army. The Premier left him to shift for himself. 

M. Berteaux then imagined a plan which was to bring a de- 
cisive change in the general aspect of the Chamber. Being a 
millionaire and a very influential deputy, he had been many times 
spoken of as a possible President of the Eepublie. He sought an 
occasion of rallying for his own exclusive benefit the old majority 
of the Combes government. The opportunity soon offered itself. 
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The workmen employed at Brest in the naval arsenal are cer- 
tainly underpaid, and are in consequence almost constantly on 
strike. M. Jaures and the Socialists contend that they have as 
much right as other workmen to strike. M. Eouvier maintains 
that the national defence must, on no account, be left in abeyance, 
consequently that the legislation as to strikes does not apply to 
the men employed by the State, but that the latter are not bound 
hand and foot, as the Chamber is the natural arbiter between them 
and the Admiralty. Just before this question came before the 
Chamber, M. Berteaux resigned his office, because the Government, 
he said, could no longer be regarded as Eepublican, and waited for 
the result of this very unparliamentary move. 

M. Eouvier had, on one side, to stand by his patriotic policy; 
on the other, he had to reassure the majority, which are always 
extremely jealous of any alliance with the Moderates. If he 
succeeded, he was pretty sure of doubling the cape on the other 
side of which the General Election appears so near that the 
ordinary deputy sees nothing else. If he failed, the party of M. 
Combes was sure to be rallied round M. Berteaux. M. Eouvier, 
as usual, played his cards extremely well. 

The departure of M. Berteaux left in the Cabinet a gap which 
it was necessary to fill with a man agreeable to the Extreme Left. 
The Premier chose M. Trouillot who was reporter of the Law 
against Eeligious Orders under M. Waldeck-Eousseau, and had 
been Minister of Commerce in the Combes Cabinet; who, in conse- 
quence, could not be suspected of lukewarmness, though his de- 
light at finding himself once more in office could not but secure 
his loyalty to M. Eouvier. M. Trouillot, taking not M. Berteaux's 
portfolio, but that of the Minister of Commerce, a game of general 
post followed — a process to which we have long been accustomed — 
and this brought M. Etienne to the War Office. This nomination 
too was, from the purely governmental standpoint, very wise. M. 
Etienne is a civilian, and the Eadicals loathe as much as the 
Socialists a soldier as head of the Army. On the other hand, he 
had professed strong sympathy with the Militarists in a Minis- 
terial speech delivered at Toulouse, and things have come to such a 
pass that the Army prefers a man who never wore the uniform, 
but respects it, to one who understands military matters, but plays 
the game of the Socialists. 

M. Etienne's first action as Minister of War was. putting the 
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Commander-in-Chief, General Brugere, under arrest for a fort- 
night, " for making use of a private conversation." The circum- 
stances which led up to this action need not be detailed, but the 
surmise may be hazarded that it was taken at the suggestion of the 
Premier, who, while strongly averse to antimilitarist ranting, is 
not slow to take advantage of an opportunity to conciliate the 
Socialists by showing the precedence of the civilian over the mili- 
tary. 

This sense of the week-day policy appears also in the third 
move taken by the Premier to satisfy the Radicals that his ma- 
jority was resting on them rather than on the Moderates. M. 
Eouvier has never been known to take any special interest in the 
separation of Church and State. Throughout the debate on the 
disestablishment law in the Chamber, he did not once speak a 
syllable either for or against it. But, just after M. Berteaux's 
secession, he delivered a forcible speech on the necessity of bring- 
ing the Separation Bill safely through. The next day the Chamber 
divided on the case of the Brest and Lorient strikers, and the 
Socialists found themselves with only eighty-seven votes. M. Ber- 
teaux had sided with them and has begun since to write for the 
" Lanterne," which is the most violent and one of the coarsest 
organs of the Socialist opposition. 

It is, therefore, probable that M. Eouvier will be in office when 
the Presidential election takes place, and unless the new Presi- 
dent happens to embody a very different policy from his, the 
Chamber will be too anxious about the near future, i. e., the 
General Election, to venture on any disobedience. They know 
that there is no hope of salvation for the unfortunate deputy who 
does not go home with the aureole of Ministerial favor. Very few 
will run the risk of incurring the Premier's displeasure, and M. 
Bonder's position seems as strong as ever. 

The Presidential election takes place at the end of January or 
very early in February, immediately after the partial election 
of the Senate, a third of whose members are submitted to re- 
election. About January 10th, the Chamber meets and elects its 
President for a year. It is evident that the result of this election 
will foreshadow the more important one coming so soon after. It 
has at all times considerable significance. The election, last year, 
of M. Doumer, — who had been waging merciless war against M. 
Combes — soon brought about the fall of the Cabinet. Govern- 
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ments always dread a manifestation of opinion in which, — the 
ballot being secret, — no amount of browbeating avails. Now M. 
Donmer is so far almost the sole candidate to the succession of M. 
Loubet who does not conceal his ambition. Everybody knows that 
this gentleman left his situation as Governor of Indo-China, re- 
sumed his seat in the Chamber and — almost surreptitiously — 
wriggled himself into the Presidency of the Palais-Bourbon, 
merely because he thought to slide easily and naturally from that 
eminence to the long-coveted Elysee. If he succeeds in retaining 
the lesser presidency, he will stand a good chance of rising twenty 
days later to the higher. If he fails in the Chamber, he cannot 
even think of contesting the Elysee. His chances are as follows. 
He is comparatively young — just turned fifty-six — strong, ener- 
getic, altogether a self-taught and self-made man, lucky through- 
out his whole career. His opinions are very much those of M. 
Kouvier. On the other hand, his ambitions are a little too well 
known; he is most unacceptable to the Radical party; he seceded 
from the Free-Masons at the time of the delation affair, and, in 
return has been excommunicated by his Lodge — a serious matter 
for a politician; finally, he has not been remarkable as President 
of the Chamber. His chief chance of reelection in the Chamber 
and of eventual success at Versailles lies in the similarity of his 
views with those of the present Premier. His election as Presi- 
dent of the Eepublic would be a triumph for the Moderates, and 
would bring the progress of the Radical policy to a standstill. 

Another probable candidate is M. Fallieres, the present Presi- 
dent of the Senate. M. Fallieres would not make a very impres- 
sive President of the Republic. Whoever has seen him ensconced 
in his chair, with all the drowsiness of the place collected about 
him, or standing bulky and round-shouldered and purring some 
paragraph of the Bill under discussion, finds it difficult to 
imagine him at the Elysee, otherwise than as a too faithful replica 
of Grevy of hazy memory. Only, M. Loubet was President of the 
Senate when he was chosen by the Congress, and it seems natural 
that the man in possession of the second magistracy in the Repub- 
lic should be raised to the first. It is also natural that, in a coun- 
try where the Executive is entrusted with little more than nominal 
power, the all-mighty legislators and electors should prefer a man 
who will never stand in their way. 

I spoke in my last letter of M. Leon Bourgeois as a dangerous 
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outsider. He still continues to be one. He is an ex-Premier and 
ex-President of the Chamber ; he is, with apparent moderation, a 
man of advanced opinions and a confirmed anticlerical, a gifted 
orator and an exceptionally dexterous leader. Only a few months 
ago, he was offered the post of plenipotentiary to Berlin, when the 
appointment meant that the fate of France was placed in his 
hands. He is not a forgotten man, and my firm belief is that, if 
he lately sought, and easily got, a seat in the Senate, it was to make 
himself forgotten, not by his friends, but by his enemies. If he 
runs against M. Doumer, the chances must be in his favor. 

The last, certainly not least, though so far quite unexpected, 
candidature is that of M. Loubet himself. Months ago, the Presi- 
dent stated his firm intention of not standing again, took a flat 
in the rue Dante, and had his private furniture removed from the 
Elysee. Nobody thought of considering the advisability of urging 
him to remain, when a local paper in his native Drome — not favor- 
able to him — suddenly declared itself in possession of proofs to the 
effect that the President had made up his mind not to go. An 
official paper immediately contradicted the statement, but since 
that day, nobody speaking openly of the Fallieres or Bourgeois 
candidatures, and CMmenceau having opened fire on M. Doumer, 
the possibility of reelecting M. Loubet appears greater every day. 



Washington, December, 1905. 
President Roosevelt's fifth annual message will be read with 
interest abroad, not only for his extended exposition of what, he 
thinks, ought to be his country's foreign policy, and of the mili- 
tary and naval forces needed to uphold it, but also for the indica- 
tion of the present Administration's attitude toward tariff reform, 
and toward the attempt to recover for the United States their 
former large share of the world's carrying trade. To touch, first, 
the two latter points of the message, we presume that nobody will 
infer from the President's reference to the subject that any very 
strenuous attempt will be made by him to modify the schedules 
of the Dingley tariff, except in their relation to the Philippines, 
during the life of the Fifty-ninth Congress. Mr. Roosevelt has 
learned by experience the expediency of trying to do but one thing 
at a time, and his primary aim within the field of domestic 
politics is to secure, during the present session of the Federal 
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Legislature, the passage of a bill conferring on some administra- 
tive body the power of making rates for railways. He evidently 
thinks that tariff revision can wait, though he does not say so in so 
many words. What he does say embodies a somewhat tardy but 
welcome recognition of the fact, too often overlooked, that the 
attainment of a perfect tariff is a counsel of perfection, unstated 
to practical polities, and that the friction, agitation and appre- 
hension inseparable from an effort to compass ideal equity and 
justice do more harm by unsettling business than a tariff no- 
toriously defective in some particulars. He recognizes at last that 
there is more need of stability than of a struggle to reach absolute 
faultlessness in the methods of raising revenue; and that the shock 
and strain to which industrial and commercial interests are sub- 
jected by any serious change in those methods render such change 
inadvisable, unless for grave reasons. Apparently, the President 
is not convinced that such grave reasons now exist. At all events, 
he pronounces it as yet too early even to try to outline what shape 
a readjustment of the tariff should take, because, in his judgment, 
it is too early yet to say whether there is pressing need for it. 
Meanwhile, he holds it demonstrable that no change should be 
made on lines beneficial to, or desired by, only one section or 
State. There must be, on the contrary, something like a general 
agreement among the citizens of all the States, an agreement ex- 
pressed through their representatives in Congress, that a change is 
needed and desired in the interests of the people as a whole; and 
there should then be a sincere, a disinterested and an intelligent 
effort to make such a change as will combine, as far as possible, 
the maximum of good to the people at large with the minimum 
of necessary disregard for the special wishes of localities or classes. 
As the circumspect views of the Executive are not only shared by 
the Speaker of the House, but reaffirmed by the latter with 
emphasis in his appointment to important committees, the pros- 
pect of tariff revision at the hands of the present Congress is not 
bright. 

The President plainly concurs in the widely prevalent opinion 
that the persistent neglect which has permitted the virtual ex- 
tinction of our ocean-carrying trade is a reproach to the country. 
Something unquestionably ought to be done, and that at once, 
for the revival of our once mighty merchant navy, whether re- 
generation take the form of generous subsidies, or of the con- 
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cession to American citizens of the privilege of buying ships on 
the Clyde, or wherever they may be purchased most cheaply, and 
then placing them under the Stars and Stripes. We should have 
ships of our own, and seamen of our own, not only to convey our 
goods to neutral markets, but, in case of need, to reinforce our 
battle line. Especially does the President feel it to be a source of 
regret and uneasiness to us that the lines of ocean communication 
with our sister republics in South America should be chiefly under 
foreign control. He is alive to the disability under which Amer- 
ican manufacturers and merchants labor by reason of the fact 
that they have to send their goods and letters to South America 
by way of Europe, if they wish security and despatch. We are 
also reminded that, even on the Pacific, where, of late, our vessels 
have held their own better than on the Atlantic, our merchant 
trade is now threatened through the liberal aid bestowed by foreign 
Governments on their own steam lines. The discussion of this 
topic is closed with a request for the careful consideration by Con- 
gress of the report in which the Merchant Marine Commission has 
embodied the result of a long and minute investigation. 

The section of the President's message which deals with our 
foreign policy begins with a definition of the position which our 
country has taken, and by which under the present Administra- 
tion it will abide, with regard to international peace. Of the prac- 
tical and efficient work performed by himself in the interest of 
peace, through bringing about the Portsmouth Conference, and 
preventing it from proving abortive, Mr. Roosevelt says not a word. 
He does recall, however, that, while the war in the Par East was 
still pending, he issued invitations to all the Powers which signed 
The Hague Convention to send delegates to a second conference at 
The Hague, and that, although the initiative was his own, he did 
not object, but gave a cordial welcome, to the subsequent assump- 
tion of leadership in the matter by the Emperor of Eussia. Obvi- 
ously, he is animated by a single-minded desire to minimize the 
chances of war, and to mitigate the horrors of it, no matter to 
whom may fall the major credit for the achievement. At the 
same time, the President does not expect to witness at the pro- 
jected conference, or within any period the end of which is now 
discernible, the attainment of a world-wide renouncement of the 
sword, and the advent of the brotherhood of man. He recognizes 
that there are demagogues of peace as well as demagogues of war, 
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and, for his part, he has no wish to be ranked in either category. 
He wants no peace that is not a righteous one, and, for that reason, 
he believes in the persistent maintenance of naval and military 
armaments by those enlightened nations whose principles, prac- 
tices and tendencies make, on the whole, for righteousness. He is, 
at the same time, convinced that much may be accomplished by 
developing and supplementing the beneficent work already done at 
The Hague. For example, it should be possible to minimize ths 
number of cases in which an appeal to arms will be sanctioned by 
the international conscience, and to offer to- at least all civilized 
Powers some substitute for war in a considerable number of con- 
troversies which hitherto have been left to the arbitrament of the 
sword. Mr. Eoosevelt expresses an earnest hope that the coming 
conference may be able to devise some way to make arbitration 
between nations the customary mode of settling international dis- 
putes in all save a few classes of cases in which a nation's honor 
or vital interests are alleged to be involved ; and he adds that even 
these exceptions ought to be as sharply defined and rigorously 
limited as the present governmental and social development of the 
world will permit. In his judgment it goes without saying that 
neutral rights and property should be as thoroughly protected at 
sea as they now are protected on land; and that what constitutes 
contraband of war, about which, in the recent contest between 
Kussia and Japan, there was so much conflict of opinion, should 
be defined by international agreement. 

Just at this time, when but the other day a French squadron 
was assembled at Martinique for the purpose of applying coercion 
to the Republic of Venezuela, and when, under a treaty as yet un- 
ratified by our Senate, the customs duties imposed by Santo Do- 
mingo are being collected and apportioned by American citizens 
deputed to that function by the Dominican Executive, it is 
natural that Europeans should scan with lively interest the latest 
comments of President Eoosevelt on the development of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. The fundamental postulate is reiterated that, when 
we announce a. policy of exclusion, such as the Monroe Doctrine, 
a policy never yet collectively and formally recognized as binding 
by the European Powers, we thereby commit ourselves to the 
logical and equitable consequences of the policy. It is illogical 
and inadmissible for lis to prohibit a European occupation of any 
territory now free and independent on the American Continent, 
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and, at the same time, to repudiate all responsibility for the inter- 
national good conduct of such territory. The assertion of a right 
implies the recognition of a duty. The President insists that we 
cannot, with any show of justice, allow the Monroe Doctrine to 
be used by any American commonwealth as a shield to protect it 
from the consequences of its own misdeeds against foreign nations. 
If, for example, a republic to the south of us commits a tort 
against a foreign nation, such as an indignity to its flag or to a 
diplomatic or consular representative, or an outrage against a 
citizen of that nation, the Monroe Doctrine does not oblige us 
to interfere to prevent punishment of the tort, beyond seeing to it 
that the punishment does not assume the form of lasting terri- 
torial occupation. In this construction of the limits of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, all of Mr. Eoosevelt's predecessors have concurred. 
Whether the United States should also acquiesce in the enforce- 
ment by arms of debts arising out of contract is a question which 
cannot be said to have been settled by Executive usage: indeed, 
Mr. Eoosevelt himself assented in 1902 to the application of force 
for such a purpose to Venezuela by war-ships of Germany, Great 
Britain and Italy. That incident, however, resulting as it did in 
the confiscation of a part of Venezuela's customs revenue for an 
indefinite period, led Mr. Eoosevelt to a careful reconsideration of 
the subject. He now shows himself thoroughly alive to the dis- 
tinction between debts arising out of torts and merely contractual 
debts, the distinction upon which so much stress has often been 
laid by Latin- American publicists, who have insisted that, in the 
case of the latter class of obligations, foreign creditors should be 
remitted to the courts of the debtor country. This principle is 
habitually recognized when powerful nations or their subjects are 
delinquent: why, ask the Latin- Americans, should it be rejected 
when the indebted commonwealths are weak ? Our President, for 
his part, does not consider it our duty to forbid the forcible col- 
lection of contractual debts; he is reluctant to relegate foreign 
creditors to the more or less suspected tribunals of some indebted 
American republics. He has discovered a mode of escape from 
the dilemma, which has been propounded and expounded by him- 
self and by Secretary Eoot. It is, as we scarcely need recall, that, 
with the consent of a debtor commonwealth, the United States 
should undertake to bring about some arrangement by which 
so much as is possible of a just obligation could be met. It is 
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obviously better for the indebted republic that this country, being 
pecuniarily disinterested, should collect its customs revenues and 
apportion a part thereof to honest creditors, than that the same 
function should be performed by one or more of the creditor 
nations. By such an arrangement, the defaulting commonwealth 
would be shielded from having to pay debts of an improper charac- 
ter under duress, and, at the same time, its honest creditors would 
be safeguarded from the danger of being passed over or scaled 
down in the interest of inordinate or fraudulent claims. The 
debtor State would also be insured against an indefinitely pro- 
tracted occupation of its custom-houses by the agents of a Euro- 
pean Power. The President reminds us that this method of avert- 
ing a state of things, the gravity of which was brought home to us 
by the partial confiscation of Venezuela's customs revenue, has 
been applied since the close of the Fifty-eighth Congress in Santo 
Domingo at the request of its Government. The treaty now pend- 
ing before the Senate authorizes the United States to collect the 
Dominican customs revenue, and, after turning over forty-five 
per cent, to the insular Government for its running expenses, to 
place in a safe depositary the remaining fifty-five per cent, for 
equitable distribution among the various creditors, European or 
American. The treaty not yet having been ratified, the American 
citizens who are acting as collectors of customs do so by the ap- 
pointment, not of our State Department, but of the Dominican 
Executive. The experience of the last eight months has shown 
that the benefits of this arrangement are twofold. The net re- 
turns from Dominican customs are now more than double what 
they were before, so that both the Dominican Administration and 
its foreign creditors are witnessing a proof of the paradox that the 
half is greater than the whole. There are three classes of on- 
lookers, however, who doubtless would be glad to see the Do- 
minican Treaty rejected by our Senate : to wit, the foreign Gov- 
ernments which had planned to seize and hold for an indefinite 
period certain coigns of vantage in Santo Domingo — it is under- 
stood, for instance, that Germany was to have Samana Bay — as 
pledges for the satisfaction of contractual obligations; dishonest 
creditors, who foresee that no claims against Santo Domingo will 
be adjudged valid by the United States without rigorous investi- 
gation; and, lastly, professional revolutionists, accustomed to re- 
gard the Dominican custom-houses as their natural prey. 



